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My surprise has often been excited, when travelling through the northern part 
of Germany, to see the ingenuity of the peasantry. Many who are remor- 
ed at a distance from the manufactories, sharpen their contrivance, and 
form rude resemblances to the objects they greatly need, thus verifying the 
old proverb—WNecessity is the mother of invention, 

Leuwenbergius . 
Ir is an old adage that one half of mankind is ignorant of 
the manner in which the other half live. He who rolls on 
wheels of splendour, and riots on the products of other climes, 
when he fixes his fond eye on his palace, or looking around 
him can say, “ [am monarch of all I survey,” little dreams 

that to produce this happiness, thousands are suffering from a 

scanty pittance—from cold and hunger. We who are realis- 

ing all the blessings of refined society and those numerous ene 
joyments resulting from a residence in a country which has 
been rapidly improving for two centuries, are unable to ap- 
preciate the difficulties those experience, who pioneer their 
way through the western forests, and smooth the path, for 
such as succeed them. These observations are made in 
order to introduce the following letter, for which we are in- 
debted to our friend Venator. It appears to be written by 
some gentleman travelling in the western country. As it ex- 
hibits the difficulties that must be overcome befere the wilder- 
ness will blossom, and as it may perhaps have a tendency to 
correct the visionary ideas of some respecting the spontaneous 
productions and the paradisiacal happiness of the western 
world, we shall present it to our readers, without hesitation: 
Ox10, — 





Dear . 
Ihave just returned from an equestrian expedition of six 
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hundred miles through this state, enjoying that happiness 
which always results from plump cheeks, and a fine appetite. 
As my ride for one hundred miles was through the woods, with 
the smoke of a sequestered log cabin here and there curling 
through the foliage, it was replete with adventure. 1 was so 
fortunate as to find a gentleman pursuing the same route. In 
his society I jogged pleasantly along, riding in several in- 
stances from fourteen totwenty miles through the wilderness, 
following some Indian path, or the track of some of the wild 
beasts, with which the forests abounded. | 

The Northwestern part of this state is but partially inhabit- 
ed. In many instances, the traveller will pursue his way for 
hours, without seeing the sun unless he should shoot a few rays 
through the foliage, or should occasionally exhibit his golden 
face, through some opening which the hurricane has made, 
when it has swept the sturdy oak from the place where it 
waved with the wind for centuries, without leaving any 
memento of its fate, but the wreck and ruin which surround 
it. 

The traveller who visits this western country, is struck with 
the noble forests, which every where surround him, lifting 
their dark umbrage high above his head, and waving in erial 
dignity. These trees, many of which are from 150 to 175 
feet in height, towering above the verdant foliage below them. 
excite in the mind of the spectator, all that reverence 
which he experiences, when beholding the remains of some 
ancient castle, that having stood the wreck of ages, bids 
fair to excite the astonishment, and arrest the attention of fu- 
ture generations. 

It was about the 12th of September, when having pursued 
our way for twenty miles, without seeing any thing in motion, 
excepting the wild beasts of the forest, that the declining sun, 
warned us of the approach of darkness. We accordingly 
quickened our pace, with the hope of finding some shelter be- 
sides the canopy of heaven. We were ere long gratified with 
the sight of a clearing, in the centre of which a log cabin neith- 
er PDor'c or lonic in its structure, burst ">on our view, in al! 
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the dignity of solitude. On alighting, we discovered some of 
the Woodland Nymphs of this western country, who if they did 
not exhibit all the grace and elegance of those fairies, who 
flourished in the reign of “ good King Arthur,” still they dis- 
played resolution, sufficient to overcome any obstacle that 
might oppose them. If “ grace was not in all their steps, and 
heaven in their eyes,”’ still there was that strength and vigour, 
which would have given them tore celebrity among the Ama- 
zons of old, than any of our modern fair ones would have ac- 
quired, even if 

“‘ The country had lent its sweet perfumes, 

The sea its pearl, the sky its plumes,” 
io increase the charms of beauty. 

As their knowledge of Geography was rather limited, they 
were unable to inform us of the name of the town in which 
they resided, much less to communicate any direct informa- 
tion, relating to the place of our destination. Still they could 
point out to us the direction in which their nearest neighbour 
resided, who lived not more than five or six miles from them. 
The sun had‘ sent his last rays over the earth, and night had 
hung its glittering lamps on high, before we arrived at this 
neighbouring hut. It was inhabited by a young couple, who 
arriving here a few weeks before, planted themselves in this 
forest, with the hope that ere long it would be converted into 
a fruitful garden. As this edifice was not a perfect model of 
Diocletian’s palace, and as our entertainment did not exactly 
resemble that given by prince Potemkin, or even the levees of 
Mrs. Monroe, I shall give you a slight description of them. 

If you have never been out of Massachusetts, you will be 
unable to form a correct idea, of the architecture of a log house. 
itis formed by placing logs in a square, and filling the space 
between them with mud. This was but partially completed, 
the logs being placed on each other, leaving spaces sufficient- 
ly large, for a well laced dandy to creep through without soil- 
ing his ruffle. A large cavity in the roof, of fourteen feet in 
length, by six in breadth, presented a fine opening for a cloud 
to discharge its contents on the ground beneath: I say ground; 
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because the only resemblance to a floor, was the tops of a 
few stumps, which were just visible above the surface. As 
there had been a copious shower not long before, the mud 
was positive, and had my boots been as well polished as a 
mirror, they would have lost no little of their lustre. There 
was no necessity of any window, or door, as old Boreas could 
find his way within, from any point of the compass. As a 
substitute for chairs, a few benches were formed with an axe, 
which rested us fatigued as we were, about as much, as the 
feather which Paddy placed upon a rock did him, when he 
wished to ascertain the softness of a bed. After the manner 
of the Laplanders they enkindled the fire on the ground; the 
smoke ascending through a cavity in the roof. Instead of a 
table, stakes were driven into the earth, on which rested a 
japanned waiter, of about three feet in length, by two in 
breadth. This was soon adorned with two large pumpkin 
pies, which as I ama Yankee, exhibited to me more beauty 
than the luxuries of distant climes. Don Quixotte, when he 
made such a terrific attack upon the wind-mill, did not display 
more resolution than we did, in attacking our supper. Well 
was it for the inhabitants of that part of the state, that there 
were but two of us, as a small calvacade of such eating heroes 
would soon have created a famine. Not long after this noble 
display of our valour, we retired to rest, where we were able 
to make many astronomical observations, with nothing but 
our faces exposed to the damps of evening. Here we were 
enabled to shoot our conceptions through the fields of immen- 
sity—measure the Comet’s airy flight (if there had been any 
visible,) and observe the revolutions of suns and systems, with 
much more accuracy, than if we had been sheltered by a more 
opaque canopy. Being too fatigued to pass all the night in 
taking observations, we found before we were aware, our 
eye-lids closed by sleep, from which we did not awake, until 
long after Chanticleer had sounded his morning clarion. 
Although the hardships to which this couple were exposed, 
were such as to make a fashionable lady shudder, yet they 
pursued their course, loving and beloved. He cut the trees, 
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and she made the pies to reward him for his labour, and daily 
they “sighed and looked unutterable things.” ‘The morning 
sun saw a smile playing upon their lips, and when it retired 
behind the western forest, contentment beamed from their 
countenances. Happy in each others society, they enjoyed 
the good of their labour, and when looking forward into futuri- 
ty, anticipation gilded the dawn of the morrow. 

After compensating them for their trouble, we bid them 
adieu, fully convinced that happiness was not confined to those 
who live in a palace, or riot on the sufferings of others, but 
that, in the language of the poet, 

“ Fixed to no spot is happiness sincere 
Tis no where to be found or every where.” 
Yours affectionately, 
E. Montacve. 


Mr. Microscope, 

In a former number of your paper, afew remarks were 
made on the Hohenlinden of Campbell, which we consider to 
have been a severe satire on some of your critics. Many of 
these sage gentlemen supposed however, that that criticism 
was a serious one, if they are of the same opinion with regard 
to this they will not be mistaken. Having given this explana- 
tion we shall now proceed to offer a few remarks that occurr- 
ed to us on reading Lord Byron’s Lara. 

We conceive that poetry bears a strong affinity to paint- 
ing, and that no poem is well written, the images of which 
are not strongly impressed on the imagination of the reader. 
it wasone of the beauties of former poets, that they laid 
the scenes of their writings somewhere, and their works had 
a beginning, a middle, and an end; or at least one of the 
three. Lord Byron scorning such hackney’d forms has not 
deigned to give us either; or if he has located himself any 
where, he has kept it a profound secret—and to what nation 
er people the Hero belongs, is wholly left to conjecture. 

We have however thought, that “ kara” was a corruption 
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ot “ Larry” and that the hero was some unfortunate inhabitant 
of the Emerald Isle, who not having the fear of a halter before 
his eyes, had been guilty of thefi or robbery ; and being under 
the necessity of bidding adieu to the green fields of his native 
country, had unluckily strolled into the imagination-of the no- 
ble Lord, and become a hero quite unexpectedly. What part 
of the world had the honor of being referred to as the place of 
his residence, we cannot determine. Although in the opening 
of the poem, the word serf is used when speaking of feudal 
vassals, which being a Saxon word, and applying to no spe- 
cies of people but a certain part of the English peasantry un- 
der the Saxon yoke; would lead us to suppose that the scene 
was laid in England at some remote period. There are how- 
ever, objections to this conclusion ; for instance, 


“ He mingled with the magnaies of his land.” 


Now we are utterly at a loss to determine, what magnates are, 
whether they are an order of nobility, or military, or civil of- 
ficers, or in what country their functions were ever exercised ; 
and we have for a definition of the term, searched Bailey, 
Johnson, Walker, Webster and all the books of heraldry we 
could find; but all in vain: and.we conclude that the word 
must have been coined for the occasion, to designate some 
order of men, whocould just as well have been distinguished 
by some appellation understood, so we can get no clue by 
that circumstance, whereby to find out to what region he 
belonged. 

In reading a little further, we learn that it was a cold coun- 
try, from the fact that the domestics built up a large fire in the 
hall on his arrival at no-one knows where, from some un- 
known place. Where he had been gone no one can tell how 
long, or what after. This fire was mentioned as a luxury; 
still were we to place him in a cold climate we should be 
under the necessity of providing a different tree, for the- page 
to lean against after the death of his master; as the Linden is 
not a native of any coldcountry. Iu short, place him where 
we will, the noble Lord introduces some incongruity to his ac- 
quaintance. This is one great and universal error, among 
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our modern poets, which we conceive to be far worse thaa 
roughness of diction, or bad rhymes. Itis with poetry, (as 
we observed before) as it is with painting : correctness in the 
outline, and boldness of conception being preferable to the 
fineness of the paint, or the smoothness of the surface. What 
for instance should we say of a painter, who in sketching a 
group of Englishmen, should wrap turbaus around their heads, 
and seat them on mats, cross-legged, drinking sherbet, and 
chewing opium: orshould paint the Grand Segnior, and his 
divan in small slothes, and cocked hats, dining on roast 
pig, and drinking Madeira wine: or should intersperse a 
New-England landscape, with Orange and Banana trees. 
Although the pieces might be coloured to perfection, and the 
landscape rival the efforts of Claude himself; still the work 
would be acaricature. Just so with poetry, when the author 
oversteps the bounds of probability, so much as to make us 
remember we are reading a fiction, at once the enchantment 
ceases ; the charm is broken, and we are awakened as from 
sleep, by the hideousness of the figures which our dreams 
have thrown around us. So long as those figures were beau- 
tiful and natural, so long our dreams were reality, and our 
fancy fact, but it was their extravagance which aroused us, 
and our fears that they might be real brought us to use our 
faculties in asserting, the rights of human nature against such 
monsters ; which whether appearing in poetry or dreams, ar 
equally the offspring of a disordered imagination. 


Dennis 2d. 


For the Jiheroscope. 


Arabia may boast of ils coffee clad—mountains, 

And frankincense—thickets that sweeten its gales ; 

I love my green meadows, and clear flowing fountains, 
My hills gently swelling, and soft winding vales. 


Tr _ . . . . >. 
Whea morning is glowing, or evening is fading, 
These scenes the beauties that soften us wear. 
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For reclin’d on the seat which the vine leaves are shading. 
I listen the music of Sarah my fair. 


The blossoms that glow in Peruvia’s bowers 

May sparkle with colours more vivid and bright, 

But still the soft charms of our dew-breathing flowers 
Are sweeter to sense and more dear to the sight, 


So the maiden—whose smiles like the ray of the morning 
Can soften the bosom or free it from care, 

Whom roses and lilies and diamonds adorning 

Have fashioned an angel—is Sarah my fair. 


SONNET. 


{ would not rob that rose-bush of a flow’r, 

No! not for all the charms of Julia’s smile ; 
Although she begg’d the blooming gift the while 
With all a'lovely woman’s softening pow’r: 

No! for that glowing shrub at morning’s hour, 
While bending o’er the bank of yonder isle, 

Can with its spangled gems my sou! beguile, 

Such softening influence hath a dewy flow’r. 

And Julia, when I see thee gently bending, 

O’er yonder monument where Laura lies, 

Where marble-snow, and crimson blooms are blending, 
Methinks I see an angel in thine eyes, 

While heavenly tears in crystal drops descending, 
Tell of our anguish when a sister dies. 


EDGAR. 


ey 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We are much obliged to Concinnus for his third communication, 
which shall soon appear. 


The battle of New-Orleans shall he inserted as soon as possible. 


Alexina, has been received. 





